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REMARKS. 



The House having under consideration the following resolution, offered by 

Mr. Jartis, of Maioe: 

Hesoked, That, in the opinion of this House, the subject of the abolition of slavery in 
Ifhe District of Columbia, ought not to hp entertained by Congress. Jnd be itfwrihar 
resolved. That, in case any petition praying the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Colombia be hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion of the House that the same 
crught to be laid on the taMe# w^out being referred or printed. 

And the following resolutipo, submitted by Mr. Wise, as an amendmeDt 

thereto, vii: 

** Resoived," and insert, Tlmt there is ho power of legislation granted by the consti* 
tution to the Congress of the United States to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia^ and that any attempt by Congress to legislate upon the subject of slavery will be 
not only unauthorized, but dangerous to the union or the States. 

Mr. Hoar addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: The resolutions on your table present for the considera- 
*^ tion of the House a dry constitutional <|uestioii. Not only has this question 
been discussed by several geEtlemen who have addressed the House, but the 
subject of slavery, as it exists in the States, its bearing on the union of the 
States, the relattoii which the several States and the General Government 
bear to each ether, as far as this subject is concerned, have been freely and 
warmly debated. I propose to offer some remarks on the constitutional 
question, and to answer some of the observations respecting, the conduct of 
cbe Governments of the Northern Skates, which have been made in the course 
of the discussion of these resolutions. 

Before I enter on the consideration of the question whether Congress can 
censtitutianally abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, I wish to express 
my views on the subject which seems to have caused the principal alarm aad 
apprehension in the mmds of gentlemen from the Southern portion of the 
Unien. It has been observed, by a number of the members from that part 
•f the country, (bat the abolition of slavery in this District is an " entering 
wedge^ to the abolitioR of slavery in the States in which it exists. This 
seems to be a very favorite expression with many of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House against these petitions. Notwithstanding the very high 
authority in its favor*, the figure does not seem to me in the least degree 
appropriate. By an *' entering wedge,** gentlemen are understood to mean, 
in this case, a method of passing the boundary between right and wrong, in a 
manner almost imperceptible at first, and advancing gradually to the comple- 
tion of the wrongful purpose. It is difficult to imagine a more clearly defined 
limitation of power than is afforded by the constitution on this subject. The 
"* hitherto shalt thou come, and no further,** is as clearly marked here as in 
any other part of that instrument. If the wedge shall ever be used, it will 
be introduced head foremost. 

There is no section, clause, nor expression in the constitution which would 
seem tb suggest or countenance the idea, that it was intended by its framers 
to give to Congress the power to abolish slavery in the States. If the exist- 
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ence of slavery is recognised, the control of it is left, by the framers of the 
General Government where they found it, with the States, where it exists. 
Among the numerous political heresies started in different parts of the coun" 
try, I may have heard the doctrine that the General Government does pos- 
sess the power to abolish slavery in the States, alluded to as one entertained 
by ** some people," and " somewhere;'* but, as far as I can recollect, / hate 
never heard any person, from any part of the country, assert or pretend 
that Congress possesses this power. Whether slavery be right or wrong, in 
itself, the subject is exclusively for the consideration of the State Gov- 
ernments within the limits of the Stales where it exists* The Southern 
States cannot, therefore, for a moment, admit the power in the General 
Government to interfere with this subj&ct in the States, without yielding 
their claim to independence. No Northern State can wish them to make 
this admission; because, by parity of reasoning, theii^vlrn State powers would 
be merged in the power of the General Governments 

Far different are the provisions of the constitution in regard to this Dis-' 
trict. To Congress is given the power ** to exercise exclusive legislation, in 
all cases whatsoever, over" this District. 

This language is as comprehensive, as plain, as unambigoous, as any whicb 
could have been used to confer the power in question. If gentlcitten, deny-' 
ing the existence of this power, were called on /or proof of the existence of 
any other power in Congress, they would find it diffirceflt, as far as the mere 
form of expression is concerned, to name one more indisputably conferred. It 
then is incumbent on those who deny the existence of this potrer to sliow 
that, notwithstanding the universality of this expression, il was the intention of 
the framers of the constitution to except froai the grant the power in cjues- 
tion. This seeras to be conceded. It is not pretended, ^nd indeed cannot 
be pretend^ rationally, that the language used is not sufficient to convey 
tlie power.. It is said, however, that though the language used would, by it» 
usual import, convey all power of legislation, or rather eiiclusitiR power of 
legislation, yet it cannot be supposed that it was intended to confer on Con-^ 
gross unlimited power over the inhabitants and property within the Districts 
It is said that this is not ** an nnlimitedf absolute, despotic power of legis- 
latioi) over this District" — (Mr» Leigh.) •* That private property cannot bcr 
taken for public use, and much less for private use, without compensation" — 
(Mr. Pickens.) That ** the local Legislattxre of this District can pass no law 
which the States are, by the constitution, prohibited from passings that thero 
are great leading principles in the nature of society, and of government, whichr 
prescribe limits to our legislation; and that, fortunately, here the constitutioir 
speaks too plainly to be misunderstood, declaring that private property shaK 
not be taken for*public use, without just compensation" — (Mr. Wit^.) • 

Comprehensive and strong as is the > language of the constitution above 
cited, I do not contend, Mr. Speaker^ that k W4is its design to coAfer ttnlimit^ 
ed and despotic power on Congress oVer this District. I have Apt very cri-^ 
ticaily examined all the exceptioiis whieh have been tnentioned in the course 
of this debate, because most of them are irrelevant to the present <||liestioti« 
Those which have been urged as having a bearing otn the present qMBtwiir 
will be carefully examined. • 

If slavery cannot be abolished in this District, without violating ihe princi-' 
pie which prohibits Government from takmg private prtyperty for public 
use-, without compensation, slavery here mast remain undtstnrbed. In detei*- 
mining the question, however, whether this great rule of legislation w^ld be 
violated by granting the prayer of these petitiofiSy it .will be well: to ad*ve(t t«^ 



a rule which seems almost a mere truism, viz: ** Tliat the intention of the 
parfies to a contract, or of the Legislature in passing a law, is to govern the 
construction." The intention, then,orthe framers of the constitution is here 
the object of inquiry. The authors of this instrument knew well the force of 
the language they employed. They were exceedingly cautious in guarding 
all points where danger was apprehended. Tt will not be said that there is 
any more direct expression, used in any part of the constitution, declaring the 
sense of the parties to this instrument, and indicating an intended exception 
to the general grant, than has been above mentioned. 

I shall not much insist on the proposition that though slaves heproperty^ they 
are ?\^o persons^ and, as persons, their rights may be abridged or enlarged, 
as justice and the good of the whole may seem to require. It might be urged 
that the Government of any State, consistently with all the rights of indivi- 
duals, might extend the property of a free parent, in the labor of his child, 
one year, or five years, beyond the common-law age of freedom; or abridge, 
to the s&me extent, that property in the parent, and give it to the child. 

It is to be observed that these resolutions equally embrace all other modes of 
abolishing slavery, as well as the immediate and universal emancipation of the 
staves. Some of the arguments also arc founded on the supposed embarass- 
menl to Southern tiiembers of the Government, coming to this District, with 
their families, while resident here for the discharge of public duties. It is 
very apparent that all these difficulties may be easily avoided. 

In order to solve the question, then, '* how did the parties to this instrument 
regard the point now in issue, when the constitution was made?" inquiry 
should be made, what was the practice of the several Governments with which 
the parties recently had been, or then werej connected. 

That tho Governniant of Great Britain possessed this power, probably will 
not be doubled. That Government has recently exercised the power in re- 
• latioh to her West India possessions. But 1 do not rely on this, except to 
show that the stretch of power which Parliament had exercised towards the 
colonies induced the framers of the constitution to guard vigilantly against 
conferring dangerous powers on Congress. A more important inquiry is, 
what was in fact the und\?rstanding and the practice of the parties themselves 6n 
this subject at this time? The answer to this inquiry, it is believed, must 
settle this question. 

Several years before the United States* constitution was made, (as early as 
1780,) one State in the Confederacy had wholly abolished slavery wUhin its 
limits. Several others had passed laws by which the same end has since that 
time been gradually attained. Each of these States adopted such means as, 
to its own Legislature, seemed advisable. No special power was granted to 
any one of the State Legislatures by the people, nor was such power ever 
asked. Tho language used in the State constitutiotis, or charters, neither was, 
nor could be, more clear or explicit in conferring the power under which they 
acted, than that above quoted from the constitution of the United States. 

It is said that the constitutions of the present slaveholding States give no 
power to their respective Legislatures to abolish slavery in those States, and 
that new power must be given to enable these Legislatures to accomplish that 
purpose. 

Conceding that the gentlemen who have made this remark are better quali- 
fied to give a true construction of the constitutions of their respective States 
than I am, and that these constitution^, in fact, give to tho Legislatures of 
those States no such power, I still contend that the fact (if it be such) has but 
little effect on the present question^ It is perfectly undeniable that the South- 



ern members of the United States* convention who framed the constitutiotiy 
knew as well, when that instrument was formed, as any one now knows, what 
the views and what the practice were in the Northern States of the Confed- 
eracy on this subject. They then knew that, in the Northern part of the 
country, it was clearly and fully believed, and indeed was doubted by no one, 
that language no more plain and explicit than the clause now under consider- 
ation did confer the power on the several Legislatures to abolish slavery, 
without any other consent of the owners of the slaves than tha( which they 
gave as members of the community, when they formed their respective con- 
stitutions, or when they entered into their respective societies. Having this 
knowledge of the views and the practice of the Northern States, the Southern 
members at that time did not disagree with the Northern in opinion on this 
subject; or, if tlioy in fact entertained a different opinion, they gave no notice 
of this difference, which, as far as the present question is affected, would be 
the same thing. 

It probably will not be denied by any one, that the result of this inquiry will 
be the same, whether it is supposed that the same opinion was entertained by 
the members from the North and the South on the construction then given to 
the State constitutions at the North, or that there was a difference of opinion 
on this point at that time, and tlie difference was concealed, or not expressly 
notified by the Southern members of the Confederacy* 

Suppose, for the sake of stating clearly the argument, (what no person would 
seriously impute to the sages who represented the Southern portion of the 
country in the convention, on account of its disingenuousness,) that, having 
assembled for conference apart from their Northern associates, they should 
have held this language: ** It is understood at the North, that the power to 
** abolish slavery is vested in their State Legislatures, and given them by 
" language no more comprehensive or strong than that by which this consti- 
tution gives the power intended to be conferred on Congress over the future . 
seat of Government. At the 3outh, this is understood difiierently. We 
believe that the people of the respective States must give the power of 
abolishing slavery in so many words, or by other and more precise language; 
'* or we believe that the liberation of the slaves would be a violation of the 
'* great rule, that private property cannot be taken for public use without 
compensation. It is not necessary for us to state our opinion on this sub- 
ject to them. It is uot necessary for us to state to the people of the North, 
that we think their ideas of justice and propriety on this subject too much 
'* resemble the principles and the practice of the British Government, which 
** we unitedly condemn. When they shall attempt to act in the government 
" of the district to be ceded on the same principles on which they now act 
** in their respective State Governments, we may then urge our objections 
*^ to their principles and their measures.** 

This is as favorable a statement of the case as the history of the transac- 
tions in question will warrant. On this statement, considering the North and 
the South as two parties to the constitutional compact, the South are bound to 
adopt the Northern exposition by every system of law which men bold sacred, 
whether moral, honorary, municipal, or internationaL 

It IS believed that no part of this statement of facts is questionable. The 
▼iews of the Northern States on the subject of slavery, and the power to con- 
trol it by the State Legislatures, were as well known at the South then as 
DOW— «s well known as that there were Northern States in existence. If the 
difference of opinion on this subject then existed, as no limitation to this com- 
prehensive language was introduced into the constitutioD, certainly the limita- 
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\ioD cannot now bd introduced by implication. But it is not easy to perceive 
«Lny good reason for believing that such a difference of opinion did then exist. 
The idea of this implied limitation of power comes nearly half a century too late. 

An objection to the existence of the power in Congress to legislate on this 
subject has been mentioned by several gentlemen in the course of this debate 
in this House, founded on tho construction of the constitutions of the States 
of Virginia and Maryland. 

It is thus stated by a gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.) 
That gentleman observes: ^* I take higher ground, and contend that, accord- 
**' ing to the bill of rights of Maryland, atid the constitution of Virginia, these 
** States themselves coUld not have ceded absolute and unrestrained power 
** over private property of any kind in this District." " If Virginia and Mary- 
*^ land had attempted (o cede absolute power over this subject, they wbuld 
** have violated the rights of their own citizens." 

A gentleman (Mr. Leigh) whose high intellectual and moral worth tends 
strongly to give a currency to his opinions, even on questions of douftt and dif- 
ficulty, in an arguiAent published in the newspapers, observes: ** The argu- 
*^ ment for the power of Congress f understand to be this: that the grant to 
*^ Congress of the power of exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
'* the District, vests irt Congress all powers which the Legislatures of Virgi- 
*' nia and Maryland may rightly exercise within thetr respective jurisdictions." 
Undoubtedly, sir, Virginia and Maryland neither di^ cede, nor eould cede, 
€ibsolute power, nor any power over persons of any description, nor private 
property of any description, in this District. If th^y could do this, the ab- 
surdity stated by the gentleman from South Carolina would follow. A State 
Government might cut up its territory, and sell that and its citizens, to any 
GovernmeBi, savage or civilized, on earth. This proposition rests on a prin- 
ciple oo less clear and certain than that Government is a trust not transfer- 
rible— an agency without power of substitution. Precisely so far as either 
of these States should attempt to convey any power of legislation of any kind 
to the General Gt)vernment, so far would that State Government attempt to 
alienate its trust or agency. So, sir, with gr^at deference, I contend that the 
power which Virgtnm and Maryland might have exercised over this District 
is not the measure of the power which Congress may exercise here. All that 
Virginia and Marylahd could do, and all they professed to do, as to power 
over the District, was to relinquish each its own power. Most manifest it is,' 
that no State in the Union could transfer any portion of its power to the 
United States, or to any other Government. Unless it be true that a relessor 
of property, after a release, made without condition or reservation in the in- 
strument of release, still retains dominion oyer the property released, no more 
reference is to be made to the constitutions, or laws, or usages of Virginiia or 
Maryland, than to the constitutions, laws, and usages of any other State in 
the Union. All the power which Congress possesses is derived through the 
constitution of the United States, from the people of the United Statei— 
equally, and no more than equally^ with the rest, from the people of Virginia 
and Maryland. It is a contradiction to say that Congress shall exercise ex- 
clusive legislation, and yet that the laws or constitutions of either of these 
States limit that power of legislation, or are in any way binding on Congress. 
The above cited provision of the constitution of the United States, it is con- 
t^nded^is " the only source," if not " the only measure," of the power of 
Congress. 

The act of cession of Virginia contains this proviso: ** Provided^ That 
** nothing herein oonlainod slwll be construed to vest in the United States any 
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*' right of property in llic soil, or to affect tlie rights of individuals therein/' 
The author of the argument above cited (Mr. Lbigh) contends that the word 
** therein^' refers to both members of the sonteoce, and tiiat the sense is the 
same as if it had been written *' any right of property in the soil thtarein^ or 
to affect the rights of individuals therein.'* 

If this be the true construction, the citizens of Ale.^andria hove still the 
right to be represented in the Legislature of Virginia, and have still all the 
rights which they ever enjoyed as citizens of that State, If nothing in the 
act of cessipa aflfects the rights of any individual in the ceded territory, those 
fights remain wholly unchanged by the act, and Congress for many years has 
been exercising an tinwarranted {K)wer in every act of legislation over this 
District. 

The. resolutions under consideration deny all power in Congress to interfere 
with slavery in tliis District. 

It has been said, ** if we are deprived of the free use of our propertyy we 
are, in effect, deprived of our property." 

The South claims to hold its slaves as property, with^all the incidents and 
rights pertaining to other property. Be it so: what is the power of Congress 
over tlie Urade of the country in all sections of the Unioni Not a bale of 
liroadclotb, not a hogshead of sugar, n^t a cask of wine, no article of neces- 
sity nor of luxury^ can be introduced into the coantry, but by obsemromre of the 
rules prescribed by Congress. An excise is imposed and collected on the sale 
of such articles of domestic growth, and at such times and places as Congress 
fhoos^ to prescribe. Acts of Congress liave long since been passed to facil- 
itate the sale and transfer of slaves within this District; and yet it is contended 
that Congress has not the constitutional power to prohibit the making this ten 
miles square the factory of slave-dealers from tho Southern and Western sec- 
tians of the Union* Heretofore Congress has legislated on the subject of 
the transportation of slaves from one State to another, prohibiting with much 
particularity certain proceedings with tlicmi, considered injurious to the com- 
munity. [Act 1807, cti. 77, (or 67,) sees. S, 9, 10; act of 1820.] 

Mr. S|)eaker, the Northern States are required to interpose, by legislative 
enactments^ to suppress the efibrts of the abolitionislSj and to deliver up to 
the officers and Governments of the South, for trial and punishment at the 
South, Northern citi^us^ who have- never left the limits of their respective 
States, for a violation of a law enacted by a Southern Legislature. Charges 
of a grave character are made against the whole Northern section of the 
Union, collectively, imputing to that portion of the country insincerity in their 
professions of regai^d for the peace and tlte welfare of tl>e South, because 
tbey have not complied with these requests, 

A case is< brought into notice by a gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Pbt- 
70N,) which he considers and urges as a case supporting this heavy accusa^ 
tian against the North, and as a violation of the law of cpmity, whick every 
indep^tklent State or nation is bound to observe towards a neighboring Slate. 
The case stated is this: A. graiid jury of Akibama. prefers an indictment 
against a citi^n of ^ew York, who^bas never entered the limits of the terri- 
tory o^ Alabama, for th^ commission of an allied crtiirie in violating a law of 
the last-raentioaed State. The Governor of Alabama demands of the Gov- 
ernor, of New York the surrender of the supposed culprit to the Government 
o£ AUb^ma^ to i»e tried by the courts of the kat named State, by the laws of the 
same State, and for a violation of a law enacted by a State into whose terri* 
lory th^ offiMAddff nevier entered until transported there for tilal and punishment. 

The hmi (statenteal of sueh a claun iNNild seem to bo Mftcieat to pkoe it in 



its true light, but for the character and standing of those who thus come for- 
ward in its support. It is because the Chief Magistrate of one of the States in 
the Union and an honorable member of this House urge this claim on the 
North, and especially because a refusal by one Northern Governor to comply 
with this request is made a ground of criminating the whole Northern section 
of the country, that gives it a claim to notice. 

What is the great fundamental principle of our Governments? Is it not 
that the people shall govern themselves? In the case above stated, the law 
is enacted by a Legislature wholly foreign to him who is claimed as its sub^ 
ject. The legislator is in no way nor degree amenable to him, or to those 
who are said to be subject to the law; nor have the latter, in any way or 
degree, given to the former any authority or power to control their conduct. 

To allow this principle would indeed introduce a strange slate of things. 
The highest judicial tribunals of the State of New York cannot officially 
understand the laws of another State, until they are proved tis facts in the 
particular case in wl>idh they are to be applied; and yet the most uneducated 
adult person in- the State of New York wx>uld l>e exposed to be seized, trans- 
ported a thousand miles from his home, tried' for a breach of ohe of those 
taws, which the judges of his own 3tate cannot know, and, it may be, con- 
demned to fine, imprisonment, or death, for doing an act which, if judged 
by the laws of his own State, is perfectly innocent. Mr. Speaker, if this 
be not slavery, I will acknowledge the obligation to any one who will inform 
me what slavery is. 

There are many provisions of the constitution manifestly repugnant to the 
claim set up in this case, but it cannot be necessary further to examine the 
subject. 

it is said that the abolitionists wish to abolish slavery in this District, in 
order that they may have a proximate and convenient position in which to 
carry on their future operations against the South. The petitioners are 
represented as saying, " give us whereon to stand, and we wilt move the 
[southern] world." Any person casting his eye on a map of the country, 
and noticing the length of line by which Virginia and Maryland are now 
bounded by non-slaveholding States, will probably think they must be mis- 
erable engineers to suppose this little spot of ten miles square can afford much 
aid to the accomplishment of their plans. The abolition of slavery in this 
District would probably have very little effect on the slaves, or on slavery, in 
any of the States. 

Another ground of complaint, urged by several gentlemen in the course of 
the debate, is this: It is said that the essays of the abolitionists have for their 
object the excitement of uneasiness and discontent among the slaves, and 
that their tendency is to produce insurrection and servile war. They fur- 
ther allege that the writing and printing of the essays, being carried on with- 
in the limits of independent States, and being injurious to the slaveholding 
-communities, the latter communities have a right to complain of the pro- 
-ceeding, and to demand the suppression of those publications, as libellous 
and seditious in their nature, by the punishment of 4heir authors. 

This complaint deserves serious attention. It presents for consideratieiJk 
questions of great and acknowledged difficulty. That a person standing on ' 
t)ne stde of the line between two States, may, in various ways, inflict an 
injury on a person on the other side of the line, and that the guilty party is 
justly punishable; that, in many cases which may be imagined, he ought not 
to be protected, and would not be protected, in any well-ordered State, 
iiWMld seem not to be questionable. Altfaough this case has been Mted in the 
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I have thus far, Mr. Speaker, proceeded on the supposition that the abo- 
itionists arc wholly in error in their theory; and I do not intend at present 
to discuss the question, whether slavery is a blessing or a curse, nor whether 
the abolitionists be fanatical or rational. Suppose, then, that there is an 
opaque body at the North, '* radiating darkness'* on the regions of the South, 
and producing unreasonable discontent in a portion of the inhabitants: what 
oaght to be donet A band of furies inC Paris, in the reignof Robespierre, were 
hurrying a victim to their common gallows, (the lantern post,) and were about 
to execute on him what (in some sections of our country) is cafled Lynch law, 
on account of some real or supposed heretical opinion on the subject of govern- 
ment, when the object of their^rage saved his life by proposing the pertinent 
question to those who held him in custody, whether they expected to see any 
better, after they should have suspended him at the lantern post, than before? 

What, Mr. Speaker, is ihe antagonist principle, or the appropriate corrective 
of speculative error? Is it physical force? Will you enact a bill of pains 
and penalties for absurd reasoning, or hypocritical cant? Will you punish, 
as criminal, false inferences in regard to facts, in newspapers or pamphlets? 
The practice would be new in this country. A late King, of France tried an 
experiment there, within a few years, on the freedom of the press; the result 
need not be staled. It is universally admitted that, in this country, there are 
newspapers in great numbers so conducted that their statements scarcely 
afford the slightest presumption in favor of their truth; yet, for the sake of the 
incdculable benefit to be derived on the whole from a free press, the im- 
mense evil is tolerated, and probably will be tolerated. The slander of in- 
dividuals depends on different principles, and will be punished by grand juries 
and traverse juries. Seldom, however, I believe, will an attempt be success- 
fully made to punish, by indictment, any. one for any writing professing to 
have in view the advancement of the public good, on account of its sedhious 
nature or tendency. I do not mean to assert that a case never has occurred 
in which this has been judiciously done, nor that it can never be done here- 
after; but it does seem that a careful examination of the cases in which this 
has been attempted will not lead to a conclusion very favorable to them. 

What, then, is to be done? It is asked, when was fanaticism put down by 
reasoning? I answer, that it has, probably, been put down by reasoning as 
often as by force. If honest but mistaken men are to be opposed, let the 
sword lie still in the scabbard, and take up the pen. Southern gentlemen will 
not distrust their own power to meet argument with argument, when truth is 
on their side. I am quite sure that some of the Southern gentlemen will ad- 
mit the inexpediency and injustice of sending a man to become cool within 
the walls of a prison, merely because he has been a little too much heated in 
debate. If mere fanaticism is in question, the most effectual antidote is neglect. 
If, in two centuries, there has been but one insurrection among the slaves of 
the South, it is difficult to believe that gentlemen have not overestimated the 
danger to be apprehended from that source, in consequence of any essays to 
be sent from the North. The Southern States can make such provision, as 
to them shall deem expedient, for the punishment of any person, from what- 
ever quailer of the world he may come, who shall be found attempting to 
instigate their slaves to insurrection and rebellion. If any such person shall 
suffer, having been fairly tried for his offence, he will probably suffer with 
little more sympathy than otljers excite who suffer for their crimes. 

1 have no more of an inclination than I have of a right to dogmatize on 
this threadbare subject. Perhaps my vieiys are wholly wrong. It may ap- 
pear, within some few months, that Northern legislators will find no difficulty 
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in accomplishing what is required of them; or, if ihey should meet difficulties^ 
some Southern statesman may suggest a method of obtaining their object, 
wl^ich, upon examination, will be approved by the public voice. If so, all 
freemen will rejoice that, at length, that great desideratum in legislation is 
supplied — ^a method of effectually suppressing the licentiousness of the press« 
without infringing its liberty. 

It i» readily granted that it is scarcely possible for man to infiipt a greater 
evil on his fellow-man than is inflicted by the malicious or thoughtless dis* 
semination of falsehood. But can human tribunals so distinguish betweeif 
the different classes of writers, as to send one class to the penitentiary, and 
give due rewards to the other? That this can in no instance be done, is not 
affirmed. The experience of the world thus fai', however, would seem to apply 
to this case generally the mandate — *Met both grow together until the harvest.'' 
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